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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

"I entertain not a thought which I am not willing should 
be known to the world, and have not ever written a letter 
which I am not willing should be published." Such were 
the words of Calhoun in March, 1847, to an °ld friend and 
political adherent. It is a brave utterance after forty years 
of uninterrupted public life, with its necessarily attendant vol- 
ume of correspondence. How well it was warranted by the 
fact the world has at last been placed in a position to judge 
by the publication nearly two years ago of the "Correspond- 
ence of John C. Calhoun." The painstaking and discrimina- 
ting editor thus speaks in this connection: "No passages have 
been omitted in order to support or to weaken any par- 
ticular opinions in politics or history, nor has a single word 
been omitted for the supposed benefit of Calhoun's reputa- 
tion. Indeed, it might be said of him, as of very few public 
men, that he had nothing to fear from the posthumous pub- 
lication of his papers." 

To convey any adequate conception of the contents of this 
volume, bulky even after much judicious boiling, to those 
who have not time or opportunity for its perusal is no easy 
task. The myriad events of half a crowded century refracted 
through that crystal intellect, though clarified, bewilder by 
their multitude and very brilliancy. It is difficult to decide 
where to begin, and, having begun, not to be at once re- 
moved from the peaceful hills and valleys of domestic life to 
the lofty, storm-swept mountain tops where dwells the states- 
man. 

As to Calhoun's private life, that nothing is ever said about 
it is the best thing that can be said about it. To quote the 

1 Correspondence of John C. Calhoun. Edited by J. Franklin Jame- 
son, Ph.D., LL.D. Fourth Annual Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission; Annual Report of the American Historical Association. 
Washington. 1900. 
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editor again: "He [the editor] has therefore included 
enough of the private family letters, without, he hopes, vio- 
lating the sanctities of domestic life, to exhibit Calhoun as a 
human being and a member of a family, to show his constant 
devotion to his wife and her mother, his strong affection for 
his children, his anxious care for their well-being and im- 
provement, his abiding interest in all his kinsmen." It 
would be hard to add anything to that description, every 
word of which, however, is well considered. "Kiss the dear 
children for their grandfather, and tell them I love them;" 
"Kiss the children for their grandfather, and tell them I wish 
to see them much" — such are almost invariably the conclud- 
ing words of his frequent letters to his daughter, Mrs. Clem- 
son. His devotion to his daughter seems to have been partic- 
ularly tender; the mutual understanding perfect — a beautiful 
but all too rare relation for parent and child. Through all the 
long period covered by this correspondence there is not a sug- 
gestion of the slightest interruption of family unity and affec- 
tion. It is a thoroughly representative instance of what has 
always been a point of peculiar pride with every South Caro- 
linian — domestic fidelity and happiness. "No divorce," says 
South Carolina. Before people marry let them be sure that 
they love one another and that they will continue to do so. 
The wisdom of the ordinance is declared in countless happy 
homes. 

Here is an extract from a letter to Mrs. Clemson March 
7, 1848, just three years before Calhoun's death: 

You must not suppose that in contending against corruption and interest 
that I am impelled by the hope of success. Had that been the case, I would 
long since have retired from the conflict. Far higher motives impel me: a 
sense of duty ; to do our best for our country, and leave the rest to Provi- 
dence. I hold the duties of life to be greater than life itself, and that in 
performing them manfully, even against hope, our labor is not lost, but 
will be productive of good in after times. Indeed, I regard this life very 
much as a struggle against evil, and that to him who acts on proper principle 
the re-ward is in the struggle more than in victory itself, although that greatly 
enhances it. So strong is my faith in this belief, my dear daughter, that no 
appreciation of my efforts, either by the present or after times, is necessary 
to sustain me in struggling to do my duty in resisting wrong, especially 
where our country is concerned, although I put a high value on renown. 
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You will thus see that in struggling against the downward tendency of 
our country it is not because I do not take a just view of human nature, as 
you suppose, but because I am actuated by higher motives than what you 
attribute to me. But enough of this. 

The last letter in the volume (March 10, 1850, three weeks 
before his death), to his son-in-law, Mr. T. G. Clemson, is in- 
teresting in more than one way: 

. . . Since then my health continues to improve, and my strength is 
so far returned that I am able to take my seat in the Senate and a part in 
the discussions of the body. 

I send you a copy of my speech on the great question of the day. My 
friends insisted that I should not undertake to deliver it, as it might over- 
tax my strength. In conformity to their wishes, I wrote it out and had it 
read by a friend, I being present. It has made a decided impression. Since 
then Mr. Webster delivered his views. He took grounds more favorable to 
the South than Mr. Clay, but still far short of a permanent settlement of 
the question. His speech, however, shows a yielding on the part of the 
North, and will do much to discredit Mr. Clay and other Southern Senators 
who have offered less favorable terms of settlement. If he should be sus- 
tained by his constituents and New England generally, it is not improbable 
that he will take still stronger grounds; and that the question may be ad- 
justed or patched up for the present, to break out again in a few years. In- 
deed, it is difficult to see how two peoples so different and hostile can exist 
together in one common Union. . . . 

I am happy to say that I think neither my late attack nor the prevailing 
influenza, which I took in my convalescent state and which so much retard- 
ed the restoration of my health, has left any permanent derangement of my 
system. The weather is now becoming mild, which will permit me to take 
exercise in the open air, and which only is required for a full restoration of 
my strength. 

My love to Anna and the children. Kiss the children for their grand- 
father. 

The quiet description of that dramatic scene, which has 
thrilled the soul of every student of American history, is full 
of pathos. That often remarked symptom of consumptives, 
the sanguine expectation of recovery, seems to have been well 
developed in his case. 

Perhaps the personal trait of Mr. Calhoun most often 
mentioned by oral tradition as well as in written accounts is 
his conversational talent and charm; and spoken of almost 
always in the same breath is the lively and generous interest 
he was ever ready to show to young men. There is much 
suggestion in this, and nothing could be better characteris- 
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tic of the man. The alert and open intellect of youth he 
found a fallow field wherein to sow the ripening seeds of wis- 
dom. At all times conscious of the heavy weight of public 
responsibility, it seems as if he felt that these were the sharp- 
est and most effective tools with which to work for the wel- 
fare of the country. The first place in the circle of younger 
friends seems to have been occupied by James H. Hammond, 
a man twenty-five years Calhoun's junior. Calhoun seems to 
have held him in higher esteem, to have had deeper intellec- 
tual sympathy with him, to have relied more upon him, than 
in the case of any other correspondent. Surrounding the let- 
ters exchanged between these two there is an atmosphere of 
mutual understanding and reliance not observable elsewhere. 
These letters in themselves furnish material for a volume of 
comment. In this place only a few extracts may be offered. 
Calhoun (set. 50) to Hammond (set. 25) January 15, 1831: 

Believing that a united effort of the South is hopeless during his [«'. e., 
Jackson's] time, we must next look to the action of our own State, as she is 
the only one that can possibly put herself on her sovereignty. Nothing 
must be omitted to unite and strengthen her, for on her union and firmness 
at this time the liberty of the whole country in no small degree depends. 
To effect this, much will depend on you and the other gentlemen at the head 
of the press in the State. I have marked your course from the beginning , 
and when I say that it has met my full approbation I mean not to use the 
language of unmeaning compliment. 

In a letter in 1836 Calhoun says: "You must write me fully 
and often. Let me have your impressions of all you see and 
hear." In 1838: 

No one of your talents and capacity for serving the public ought to think 
of retiring, unless compelled by bad health or some other imperious cause. 
It is vain to think of getting clear of politics. However we may desire to 
free ourselves from it, we may be sure that it will not allow the separation 
to take place. If the capable and worthy retire, the designing or worthless 
will take their place. Our destiny (and that of our posterity) is involved in 
our political institutions and the conduct of the government; and if we do 
not attend to them, chains and servitude will be our fate. 

Hammond to Calhoun February 9, 1840: 

My Dear Sir: I have never been at a loss for sound reasons to justify 
your course during the political fluctuations of the last two or three years. 
The various constructions placed upon it by your opponents have not for a 
moment imposed upon me. The only anxiety I have felt was to know pre- 
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cisely what you had done and how far you had gone. When these points 
were correctly ascertained, I have always found you to be where I expect- 
ed and, in my judgment, where you should be. If I had felt any great un- 
easiness from the late rumors, and any fear that you were committing your- 
self to the extent reported, your letter would have afforded me ample relief. 
. . . You say nothing of. your health; I trust it is entirely restored. I 
lost much in not being able to converse freely and at large with you last 
summer, as I wished to do. I wish I could promise myself a visit to Pen- 
dleton this summer; but I fear my business will carry me in a different di- 
rection. In the meantime, an occasional letter denoting the passing changes, 
if not too much trouble to you, would be highly acceptable. 

Again in April of the same year: 

But the consequences by no means stop here. Situated as we now are, 
our State commands the respect and admiration of the whole Union; and 
by her gallant struggle of '32-'33 [she] has laid the foundation of a renown 
which must go on increasing forever while she adheres to the glorious 
principle for which she fought. 

Another of these young friends whose relation to Cal- 
houn was so picturesque was Francis Wharton, afterwards 
to become illustrious in the world of jurisprudence. 

Calhoun (set. 61) to Wharton (aet. 23) October 23, 1843: 

My Dear Sir: I am much obliged to you for the number of Hunt's Mag- 
azine which you were so kind as to send me, and [I] have read the article to 
which you refer with pleasure. I am glad that you are engaged on the sub- 
ject of the commercial legislation of the United States. It is one of deep 
interest and badly understood. Since the termination of the late war with 
Great Britain that great branch of industry has been most harshly treated 
by the government, to use no stronger language. 

Wharton to Calhoun March 8, 1844: 

My Dear Sir : The news of your appointment and confirmation as Secre- 
tary of State has just reached Philadelphia, and I am going to take the lib- 
erty of telling you that the hope and trust of your friends in this section of 
the country is that you should accept the appointment. Independently of 
the conviction that no other than a master mind can adjust the Oregon ne- 
gotiation ; that such a labor requires the whole of that great intellect which 
can be found only in two men of the country, of whom you are one ; that 
there is but one man who can unite to such an intellect a character which 
precludes the supposition of fear, favor, and affection, and that that man is 
yourself — independently, I say, of such reasons, I cannot doubt that your 
appearance once more in public life, in a catholic attitude, will awaken in 
the men of the Middle and Northern States the feelings of pride and attach- 
ment with which they looked upon you in 1812 and 1816. The parenthesis 
of nullification, misunderstood as it is by the great majority at the North, 
will be merged, even in the minds of the most prejudiced, into the whole 
context of your history. Believe me, looking at you once more as the rep- 
28 
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resentative of the Union as a whole will open the old fountains of affection. 
There has been a time when Pennsylvania would have voted for you by 
acclamation; that time may come again. I may be sanguine; but who 
would not be sanguine when so great a consummation as the restoration of 
the North to the true republican creed has become for the first time for 
twenty years probable ? The Secretaryship of War made you the second 
man in the affections of the nation ; the Secretaryship of State will make 
you the first. 

Calhoun to J. L. M. Curry (student in Harvard) Septem- 
ber, 1846: 

. . . I send you a copy of my Memphis report, and hope the view I 
have taken of the important subjects of which it treats will meet your ap- 
proval. . . . 

The veteran Senator hopes the student will "approve" of 
his views! 

It may be of interest in this place to show the estimate by 
Calhoun of some of his illustrious contemporaries. Genuine 
admiration he seems to have entertained for very few. He 
speaks thus of Monroe in a letter to Monroe's son-in-law, S. 
L. Gouverneur, in 1831: 

I shall ever hold the memory of the deceased in gratitude and reverence. 
It is now almost twenty years since our acquaintance commenced, during a 
considerable portion of which time I had ample opportunity, as Chairman 
of the Committee of Foreign Relations while he was Secretary of State, 
and as Secretary of War under him during seven years of his administra- 
tion, of forming a correct opinion of his character. Though not brilliant, 
few men were his equals in wisdom, firmness, and devotion to the country. 
He had a wonderful intellectual patience, and could, above all men that I 
ever knew, when called on to decide on an important point, hold the sub- 
ject immovably fixed under his attention till he had mastered it in all of its 
relations. It was mainly to this admirable quality that he owed his highly 
accurate judgment. I have known many much more rapid in reaching the 
conclusion, but very few with a certainty so unerring. 

For Clay his respect seems to have been but slender: 

. . . Mr. Clay is very impudent, and I expect to have a round with 
him. . . . Mr. Clay made a very long reply , but in the main very feeble 
and personal. I intend to give him as good as he sent, and so informed him 
on the conclusion of his speech. . . . 

Whereas for that strenuous Senator from the West, T. H. 
Benton, he seems to have entertained feelings dangerously 
close to contempt: 

. . . You see that Benton has openly deserted, and that he pours out 
his venom against me. I am averse to touching him; and if his aim had 
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been against me exclusively, I should not notice him. But such is not the 
fact. He strikes at the South and its cause through me; and I have con- 
cluded to repel his attack against myself to the extent that it is necessary to 
repel it against the South. His whole speech is a mass of false statements, 
illogical conclusions, and contradictions. I expect to appear in the Messen- 
ger in the number succeeding the next. Neither he nor his cause will gain 
anything by the attack. . . . [June, 1849] 

J. Q. Adams appears to have been one of the few who drove 
Calhoun to adjectives (epithets were unknown to him). Cal- 
houn writes in 1842 to his daughter: "Congress is progress- 
ing slowly, but very quietly, excepting an occasional out- 
break from that mischievous bad old man, J. Q. Adams." 
The clear-cut brevity of this characterization is in sharp con- 
trast to the gossipy prolixity of its subject. 

The picturesque but unfortunate breach between Jackson 
and Calhoun is well known to history. Very slight reference 
seems to have been made to it by Calhoun in his correspond- 
ence. In later years he speaks of Jackson with great mild- 
ness, and seems to have viewed him as a strong but ignorant 
man, led astray by the influence of sycophants and pot- 
hunters. 

The following passages may throw some light on the sub- 
ject of how Calhoun regarded the Presidency: 

In November, 1841, to Armistead Burt: 

. . . If my friends should think my service will ever be of importance 
at the head of the Executive, now is the time. It has never come before, 
and will pass away forever with the occasion. I have not the least personal 
ambition in reference to the subject; but I do feel a deep interest in a sys- 
tem to the sustaining of which I have devoted thirty years, and on the suc- 
cess of which our safety, liberty, and prosperity depend. 

In December, 1841, to J. H. Hammond: 

. . . If I know myself, I would not accept the office if proffered, apart 
from regard to friends, and duty to the country and the cause for which I 
and my friends have so long contended. I have passed the period when it 
was an object of ambition; but even in my youthful day I ever held it sub- 
ordinate to the principles on which I acted. . . . 

In February, 1844, to J. E. Calhoun, his brother-in-law: 

I have written to the editor of the Mercury to correct the statement that 
my name was withdrawn by myself. I could not do it consistently with 
the position I occupied, which was a passive one (neither to decline nor to 
seek the office). 
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This passage is particularly interesting by reason of its 
likeness to the saying of William Lowndes, in former years 
the illustrious colleague of Calhoun. It is well known that 
this brace of Carolina statesmen were at one time both men- 
tioned for the Presidency, but that the position of rivals, into 
which they were thus thrown, made not the slightest differ- 
ence in their personal relations, which were extremely cor- 
dial. (Calhoun named one of his sons William Lowndes.) 
The historic remark of Lowndes was that "the Presidency is 
an office neither to be declined nor solicited." Much de- 
pends, however, on how one happens to look at a thing. 

Again in 1847: 

. . . Even in the ardor of youthful aspiration, when the Presidency was 
an object of desire, I could never bring my mind to yield to a measure or 
course of policy which I thought wrong to obtain that high office; much 
less can I now, when it is no longer to me an object of desire. Had I ar- 
rived at the Presidency by any other way than an upright and fearless dis- 
charge of what I conscientiously believed to be my duty, I would have been 
much more flexible and under the influence of friends; but as it is, when I 
do not agree with any one portion they have been too apt to suppose that I 
had been influenced by those with whom I happen to agree. You made 
this mistake as to my course in 1840. . . . 

One extremely important feature of Calhoun's life, which 
has been but little noticed before, is brought into higher re- 
lief by the "Correspondence" — that is, the purpose he had in 
view in writing the "Disquisition on Government," and its 
sequel, "Discourse on the United States Constitution." Dr. 
Von Hoist, it is true, has characterized this as Calhoun's 
"political testament," and the devoted editor of Calhoun's 
works has given these essays first place in the series of vol- 
umes. Nevertheless, their importance has never been prop- 
erly emphasized. 

The first intimation of the project to be found in the "Cor- 
respondence" is in a letter written March 9, 1844: 

. . . Acting in conformity with this fixed intention, I have appropri- 
ated the rest of my days to my entire satisfaction; and, among other things 
to a task which I am very desirous of executing, and to do which would en- 
gross all the spare time on which, at my period of life, I have a right to 
calculate. No consideration of a personal character could possibly induce 
me to break my arrangement and return to public life. As far as I am 
concerned, mine is closed, to my entire satisfaction. I have done my duty, 
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to the country. I have devoted the prime of my life to its service, and to 
the best of my ability endeavored to promote its interest. I have done so 
because it was my duty, without looking to any reward beyond; and, aside 
from duty, neither government nor people can bestow any reward on me 
which could induce me to return to public life. . . . 

April 12, 1845, to C. J. Ingersoll: 

. . . I, on my part, have commenced an inquiry into the elements of 
political science, preliminary to a treatise on the Constitution of the United 
States, but know not whether I shall ever have time to finish it. . . . 

April 28, 1848, to Mrs. Clemson: 

. . . I look, perhaps, with greater solicitude for the unfolding of the 
great events now in progress in Europe, as they afford me an opportunity 
to test the truth or error of the principles which I have laid down in my ele- 
mentary discourse on government. It is as yet in the rough draft, wait- 
ing the completion of the rough draft of the discourse on our system of 
government. I cannot doubt the correctness of the principles I have laid 
down, for they are drawn from facts in the moral world just as certain as 
any in the physical; but I am solicitous to see how far they are subject to 
modification in their practical application to the present condition of the 
civilized world, which is so different in many respects from any that ever 
preceded it. There are powerful, long-established, and widely-extended 
errors now at work, which tend to universal disorder and anarchy through- 
out Christendom ; while, on the other hand, there are powerful causes in 
operation to counteract them, and which I trust and believe, in time, will 
overpower them and give a fairer prospect than has ever yet existed to the 
cause of real liberty and civilization. But in the meantime, it is to be feared, 
there will be great disorders, conflicts, and suffering. . . . 

June 15, 1849: 

. . . I finished yesterday the preliminary work, which treats of the 
elementary principles of the science of government, except reading it over 
and making final corrections, previous to copying and publishing. It takes 
125 pages of large foolscap, closely written for me. I am pretty well satis- 
fied with its execution. It will be nearly throughout new territory, and I 
hope to lay a solid foundation for political science. I have written just as 
I thought, and told the truth without fear, favor, or affection. 

December 31, 1849 ( sil ^ to Mrs. Clemson): 

. . . The discourse, or disquisition (for I have not yet named it), on 
Government is finished, and is now copying. It is preliminary to the dis- 
course on the Constitution and Government of the United States. That 
is much more voluminous. The rough draft is finished. I propose to de- 
vote my spare time during the session to preparing it also for the press, and 
hope to have it done and copied before Congress adjourns. I do not know 
whether I shall put it to press as soon as finished or not, but I wish to have 
it off my hands and ready for publication whenever I shall judge it advisa- 
ble to publish. I trust, when published, that they will do me no discredit, 
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and that they will do much to explode errors and cast light on the subjects 
of which they treat. . . . 

The above passages bring out the interesting information 
when the work was projected and with what purpose, and 
how it was put together. It is, in fact, the ripe fruit of half 
a century's experience in statecraft and faultless service of 
country. It applies not to one generation, but to all peoples 
and in all ages. It is a word of warning not to the United 
States alone; it is a precious message to mankind. What 
the jury is to personal liberty Calhoun's "Disquisition" is to 
political liberty. When it is too late, perhaps, mankind will 
hearken to this message. The time is not yet. 

A few remarks may not be out of place to give the resid- 
uum of impression of the general characteristics of Calhoun, 
as left on the mind by a perusal of this volume. One of the 
most striking is his impersonal and abstract way of looking 
at things. The impression is given of a man not in, but 
above, the current of events. Ten, twenty, fifty years .his 
eye glances across to inform the reader of the growth of prin- 
ciples and of the present status of society as flowing out of the 
past and as about to bring forth the future. It is the vision 
of a traveler on the mountain tops. 

Wonderful pervasive sublety of intellect is based upon no 
less remarkable simplicity of character; no tricks, no flaws, 
no ornaments. But most conspicuous of all the qualities of 
the man is truth — yea, truth to the inmost recesses of his soul. 
His mind conceived naught, his lips spake naught, but truth. 
Forty years before all men Calhoun knew and Calhoun spoke 
the truth. It is a fine record. 

GUSTAVUS M. PlNCKNEY. 



